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the little island of Tarakan, just off its east coast. So fierce was the
resistance of the Japanese garrison here that it took two months to
subdue, but the main operation, which opened on June 10 with a
landing at Brunei, on the opposite coast of Borneo, met with less
opposition and speedier success. Columns thrusting out north-
wards and southwards along the coast and eastwards into the centre
of the island made such rapid progress that by mid-July all its
north-western portion had been cleared of the enemy. A new
landing by the Australian yth. Division at Balikpapan on the east
coast began the second phase of the campaign; the invaders estab-
lished themselves firmly ashore after considerable fighting, but
the end of hostilities came before they were ready to initiate any
large scale offensive from their bridgehead.
Though the work of the six Australian divisions engaged hi these
operations in New Guinea, New Britain, Bougainville, and Borneo
had no very spectacular results, it formed none the less an indis-
pensable part of the Allied strategy of the Pacific war. .It was indeed
no mean feat of arms for some 90,000 Australians to contain and
defeat some 150,000 high quality Japanese troops in the most
difficult and inhospitable fighting theatres of the war.
The military effort put forward and the losses incurred by the
British Empire were fortunately less than in 1914-18, despite the
greater duration of the later conflict. The British Army's maximum
strength in the second World War was only two and three-quarter
millions as against the five and a quarter millions of the earlier war.
The strength of Lord Haig's Army in France in 1918 was over two
millions, that of Lord Montgomery's army in 1945 only half that
figure. Of the Empire's war casualties of all kinds, which in
the 1939-45 war numbered a million and a quarter as against
three million of the earlier war, just over half a million were
suffered by the British Army alone, the Dominions armies incurring
about a half, and Indian Army about a third of the British figure.
The part played by the British Army in the second half of the
war was necessarily smaller than in the first, for it was inevitable
that the main burden of the task of defeating the Axis should fall
on the two great Powers whose hostility it had so recklessly and
foolishly incurred in 1941. Nevertheless, though it is true that
without Russia and the United States the war could not have been
won, it is also true that but for Britain the war would have been
lost. The Russian army played the preponderant part, probably
as great as that of Britain and America put together, in the defeat
of the German army; but primarily, though not entirely, for
geographical reasons there could be little direct co-operation
between it and the Western armies. Between the British and the
Americans, on the other hand, co-ordination of effort was from the
first remarkably close and complete; this happily concordant tone